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Bulletin Subscriptions 


Every active member school receives five free copies of each 
number of the BULLETIN, one copy for the headmaster or head- 
mistress and four for the faculty. Additional copies cost ten cents 
each. Last year, to make the BULLETIN more conveniently avail- 
able to all members of its faculty, one school ordered nineteen 
extra copies of each issue. For the same purpose, another school 
ordered eleven, a third ordered five, a fourth, three. 

Please notify the office of the Secondary Education Board if 
your school wishes to receive more than five copies of the BULLETINS 
to be published during 1938-1939. 





Contributors’ Column 


Often, by people interested in the Secondary Education Board, 
it has been suggested that the BULLETIN should have a Contribu- 
tors’ Column for the printing of comments, criticisms, and replies 
to positions taken by the reviewers. This year we hope that the 
readers of the BULLETIN will co-operate with us in making such a 
column possible. If any of the reviews in this number arouse in 
you feelings of agreement or of difference, will you not send us in 
writing your reactions and your permission to print them in the 
December BuLLETIN? Letters on matters of general educational 
interest also will be welcomed. 





I. Membership. — These eight schools have been recently 
admitted to the Secondary Education Board: 
Tue Co_umsus ScHoot For Girts, Columbus, Ohio 
Dr. Samuel Shellabarger, Headmaster 
Country Day ScHoor or Scranton, Scranton, Pa. 
Mr. J. Folwell Scull, Headmaster 
Daycrort, Stamford, Conn. 
Miss Sara Smart, Directress 
New Canaan Country Scoot, New Canaan, Conn. 
Dr. Henry H. Welles, Headmaster 
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Roxsury Memoria Hic Scuoor (Boys), Roxbury, Mass. 
Mr. Robert B. Masterson, Headmaster 

SEABREEZE PrivaTE ScHoo.t, Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Mr. Henry E. Aylward, Headmaster 

Tue SIDWELL FRIENDS ScHoo.t, Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Albert E. Rogers, Headmaster 


WEsTOVER ScHoot, Middlebury, Conn. 
Miss Louise B. Dillingham, Headmistress 


II. Fourteenth Annual Conference.— The Fourteenth 
Annual Conference of the Secondary Education Board will be held 
at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, on Friday and 
Saturday, February 24 and 25. The following section meetings 
will be scheduled: 

Friday, 2.30- 4.30 — English, Mathematics, Modern Lan- 

guages, Religious Education. 

Friday, 4.30- 6.30 — Administrators’ Group, Latin, Na- 

tural Science, Social Studies. 

Saturday, 9.00-11.00 — Elementary School Group, Librarians’ 

Group, Music, Studio and Shop. 
The Librarians’ Group will be introduced for the first time at this 
Conference, and it is hoped that it will be well attended by school 
librarians and by others interested in school libraries. 

The principal speaker of the Conference, now being selected, 
wil! deliver an address immediately after the banquet on Friday 
evening. We are exceedingly fortunate in having secured Mr. 
Allan V. Heely, Headmaster of The Lawrenceville School, as the 
Saturday morning speaker. The cordial friendship which Mr. 
Heely and Lawrenceville have always manifested toward the 
Secondary Education Board makes it particularly fitting that Mr. 
Heely should take a prominent part in the Philadelphia Conference. 

All local arrangements are being made by a special committee: 
Mr. H. A. Domincovich, Germantown Friends School, Chairman, 
Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson, Headmistress of The Baldwin School, 
and Mr. Frederic J. Doolittle, The Episcopal Academy. 

Later BULLETINS will carry more detailed announcements of 
the Conference program. In the meantime, please make note of 
the dates, February 24 and 235. 


III. Mathematics Conference. — More than eighty schools 
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were represented at the Mathematics Conference which was ar- 
ranged jointly by the Headmistresses Association and the Second- 
ary Education Board, and held at Deerfield Academy Labor Day 
week-end. This was the third conference of a series inaugurated 
in 1935, for discussion of problems confronting mathematics teach- 
ers and of developments in higher mathematics that bear on the 
elementary field. Of the one hundred and thirteen persons at 
Deerfield, many were attending for the second or third time, which 
seemed to indicate that the conferences are proving helpful. 

Professor Courant of New York University opened the meet- 
ing with a lecture on simple minimum problems and illustrated it 
with such spectacular soap film models that even the more august 
members of his audience were inspired to resume the soap bubble 
blowing of their ch ‘'dhood. Professor Brown of Dartmouth Col- 
lege spoke wittily and pertinently on the twelfth year mathematics 
course and on cartography. Professor Bennett of Brown Univer- 
sity started lively discussion by appraising both the traditional 
geometry course and elementary statistics from a modern, uncon- 
ventional point of view. Finally, some intuitive concepts of 
topology were presented with great skill and clarity by Professor 
Tucker of Princeton University. 

Between the scheduled lectures smaller groups met informally 
with the leaders. Other group meetings were organized by mem- 
bers of the conference with common interests. The difficulty of 
adjusting the curriculum to students transferring from elementary 
to preparatory schools, and of distributing time between algebra 
and geometry in the tenth and eleventh years was discussed at 
some length. No perfect solution was evolved, of course, but the 
interchange of experience was helpful and the realization of wide- 
spread experimentation emerged very clearly. 

The committee is most grateful to the two sponsoring boards 
for their wholehearted co-operation, to the members of the con- 
ference for their enthusiastic support, and to the distinguished 
group of leaders for their kindness in giving up four precious days 
between summer school and the Mathematical Society meetings. 
Above all, however, our thanks are due to Dr. and Mrs. Boyden 
of Deerfield Academy, whose gracious and bountiful hospitality 
made the week-end a delightful occasion. 

— JosEPHINE J. WILLIAMS, 
Secretary Commitlee on Arrangements 
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IV. French Vocabulary Lists.— The French Vocabulary 
Lists drawn up by the Board’s Committee on Modern Languages 
have just been published in pamphlet form. These lists are the 
result of a suggestion which appeared in the Secondary Education 
Board’s Report of a Study of the Secondary Curriculum. After a 
study of the existing word lists, it was found necessary to add to 
them another, since no one of them quite met the requirements of 
the Board’s recommended courses in French, especially its Defini- 
tion of Requirements for the French Examinations. No existing lists 
had divisions into parts which would fit the three elementary 
courses, French I, French II, and French III], and the corresponding 
examinations. 

For the convenience of the Examiners, and of those who may 
choose to use the lists in the preparation of texts, there is provided 
one form in alphabetical arrangement, without English meanings. 
The other form, with English meanings and following frequency 
rather than alphabetical order, is designed for pupils’ use and for 
teaching purposes. Each of these arrangements is divided into 
three parts, French I, French II, and French III. 

One free copy of the Vocabulary Lists will be sent to every 
member school. Orders for further copies should be addressed to 
the Secondary Education Board, Milton, Mass. 

The Modern Language Reading List, the Committee’s revision 
and expansion of the list which appeared in the Report of a Study 
of the Secondary Curriculum, will be published very soon. 

V. Reading Committee. — The success of the investigation 
of Seventh Grade boys’ reading conducted by Mr. Hubert V. Cor- 
yell, Punahou School, and Mr. John Lee Potter, Ashburnham 
School for Boys, has prompted the Board to initiate studies of the 
reading of Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Grade girls, and of Sixth, 
Eighth, and Ninth Grade boys. The following committee has 
already begun work: 

Mr. John Lee Potter, Ashburnham School for Boys, Chairman 

Miss Cecelia I. Baechle, The Mary C. Wheeler School 

Miss Helen M. Burgess, Beaver Country Day School 

Miss Ridie J. Guion, Milton Academy Girls’ School 

Mr. James A. Reeves, The Browne and Nichols School 

Mr. David H. Smith, Fay School 

Mr. Howard R. Wiles, Country Day School for Boys of Boston 
Mr. Coryell will act as adviser to the group. 
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Just before Thanksgiving, letters soliciting their co-operation 
will be mailed to teachers of these grades in the member schools. 
They will be asked to choose ten average pupils in each group to 
be investigated and to have them list their ten favorite books. 
The teachers themselves will list the twenty books which they con- 
sider to be most suitable for children at that age level. Then, from 
the material submitted, the Committee will make up a Nomi- 
nating List for each grade (separate lists for girls and boys) and will 
distribute them to the schools for voting. On the results of the 
voting will be based the six final classified reading lists, similar to 
the Classified Reading List for Seventh Grade Boys which was pub- 
lished last spring. 

An immediate value of the reading studies will be the dis- 
covery of what boys and girls themselves like to read. The Sec- 
ondary Education Board’s Junior and Senior Booklists offer titles 
of current books; the classified lists will offer titles of old favorites 
that have not lost their popularity. Since they will represent the 
selection of children of their own age, not the arbitrary choice of 
adults, the classified lists will do much to stimulate pupils’ interest 
in reading for pleasure. A possible expansion of these studies, 
which the Board might some time undertake, would be the ac- 
curate measurement of the relative reading difficulty of the books 
listed. If each book could be assigned its reading difficulty grade 
level, we should then be able to provide important material for 
the current remedial reading movement. 

It is hoped that this preliminary notice will come to the atten- 
tion of Representatives of the Board in the member schools and of 
teachers of Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth Grade English. 
Later, when they are invited to cooperate in these studies, we shall 
try to send such definite and clear directions that the work can be 
accomplished quickly and easily. This project reaches very directly 
to the pupils themselves; and past experience has demonstrated 
their interest in helping to construct their own list of books. 


VI. Classified Reading List for Seventh Grade Boys. — 
May we remind Seventh Grade English teachers that the office of 
the Secondary Education Board has in stock a large supply of the 
Classified Reading List for Seventh Grade Boys (May, 1938)> The 
price of this List to member schools is five cents a copy, plus mailing 
costs. 
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Many of you, in the spring, made successful use of the List. 
We suggest that it will be a valuable aid also to the boys who have 
entered your Seventh Grades this fall. 


VII. Booklists. — Orders for the 1938 Junior and Senior 
Booklists, issued last May, will be filled promptly as long as the 
supply lasts. (Prices: Junior List — 10 cents; Senior List — 12 
cents.) 

Member schools, non-member schools, and libraries receive 
these Lists every year with greater enthusiasm than before. In 
the months of May and June alone we distributed 3,160 copies of 
the Junior List, and 2,875 copies of the Senior List. The corres- 
ponding figures for 1937 were: Junior List — 2,466; Senior List — 
2,500. 

On December first, samples of the supplementary bookilists, 
“Newest Books,’ together with an order blank, will be mailed to 
member schools. Like the regular Booklists, both Junior and 
Senior ‘Newest Books” contain brief critical reviews of each book, 
and are especially designed for boys and girls. In 1936 and 1937, 
they were widely used as guides to Christmas book buying and 
vacation reading. 


VIII. The Examination Program of 1938. — Last June 104 
schools ordered the 1938 examination papers. Although the num- 
ber of candidates admitted to member schools by means of these 
papers has fallen off somewhat, statistics show that, in general, 
use of the Board’s examinations is continuing to increase. It 
seems quite clearly evident that not more than one-third of the 
schools ordered the examinations for admission purposes, while the 
other two-thirds ordered them solely for promotion within the 
school. 


Number of schools ordering ex- _— _ — —_ 


rr 74 85 101 104 
Examination papers ordered: 
I ai alee seal dich este ow 4,304 4,708 5,528 6,049 
iia adie otonaains ao 2,290 3,136 3,979 3,846 
CR ath habla a oadgoanmale 2,807 2,779 3,141 3,153 


Mathematics ............. 4,320 4,852 5,800 5,945 
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IX. Announcements. — Increased school duties have made 
it necessary for Mr. Thomas Graham, Acting Headmaster of The 
Harvey School, to withdraw from the Committee of French 
Examiners. Mr. Dwight Little, Eaglebrook School, has been 
appointed to the Committee in his place. 

Mr. Arthur S. Roberts has resigned from the chairmanship of 
the Standing Committee on English. The new Chairman is Mr. 
Hart Fessenden, Headmaster of The Fessenden School. 

Mr. Fessenden Wilder, Brooks School, has recently been ap- 
pointed to the Standing Committee on English. 

Mrs. Virginia McDowell, formerly of The Park School, has 
resigned from the Standing Committee on English. 











REVIEWS 


It is a great pleasure indeed to welcome back to the BULLE- 
TIN'S pages the reviewers of last year, who so ably and faithfully 
contributed their time and effort to the writing of stimulating re- 
views. It is an additional pleasure to welcome three new reviewers 
this year: Mr. Robert Bacon, of St. George’s School, who will re- 
view ScHOOL AND Society; Mr. Leonard James, of Phillips Acad- 
emy, who will discuss matters pertinent to the social sciences; and 
Mr. Harris Thomas, of Phillips-Exeter Academy, who will write 
about the study of modern foreign languages. 

The BuLLetTINn hopes to be of further service to its readers 
than before, as a result of the introduction of two new departments 
and the resumption of one which was of necessity omitted last 
year. We hope also to extend the expansion one step further by 
enlisting the aid of some one who will contribute comments on 
general, rather than specific educational matters. 


—H. K. Wricut, Editor 


The Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 
In the BuLLetin for January, I reviewed the origin, purpose, 
and progress of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test up to that 
date. My purpose now is to report progress since the beginning of 
the year, and to state briefly the plans of the Secondary Education 
Board for the future in so far as they have been determined. 


1. Progress 

The third and last of the purely experimental forms of the 
Junior S. A. T. was administered to approximately 4,000 students 
in our independent secondary schools on March 9. So carefully 
did these schools co-operate in the administration of the test that 
only 16 pupils took it without previously working through the 
practice booklets. The books were very promptly scored, and the 
schools received their individual reports within a very short time. 
On April 4, the General Report on Form C was mailed to all par- 
ticipating schools. Copies of this valuable report compiled by Dr. 
John M. Stalnaker may be obtained by writing to the undersigned 
at Doylestown, Pa. 
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One or two significant features of the Report may be men- 
tioned. The results of each of the preceding experimental forms 
had indicated that the scores of the boys tested exceeded those of 
the girls tested in both the verbal and the numerical sections. 
This result is corroborated by the scores on Form C; and again the 
superiority of the boys is most marked in the numerical section. 

For schools which like to reduce scores to numerical grades, 
the following limits, identical with those used last year, may be 
employed: 


A (7%) 650 and up C (38%) 450-549 
B (24%) 550-649 D (24%) 350-449 


E (7%) below 350 


Although Form C consisted entirely of items which had not 
been pretested, the reliability of the total verbal section was .95, 
and the reliability of the total numerical section was .93. These 
reliabilities, although relatively high, will be materially increased 
in the new test which is referred to later, because this new test is 
composed of pretested items only. 

The full and prompt co-operation of the schools which partici- 
pated, and the enlarged interest manifested by the increased 
participation, should again be acknowledged. 

In my opinion the chief value of the Junior Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test will be discovered when it is used for the educational 
guidance of junior high school pupils in schools where a consider- 
able proportion of the students normally proceed to college; it will 
give us more evidence, first, as to whether the plan to go to college 
is indicated, and second, if it is, in what direction it should be 
taken. Several schools have already made preliminary studies of 
the test scores reported to them, as over against school ratings and 
the findings of other tests. These will be increasingly frequent, 
and increasingly useful as the new forms, with their pretested items, 
come into use; they will react, it is hoped, in some cases on anti- 
quated school procedures, and in others in suggesting new and 
more effective subtests for the test itself — for to preserve the 
vitality of the Junior S. A. T. all future forms will contain experi- 
mental sections. Then too, it would be a study of great interest 
to compare the scores of pupils in the Junior S. A. T. with the 
later scores of the same pupils in the S. A. T. proper, if such a 
study is found possible. 
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2. Plans 


It was obvious a year ago that the Secondary Education 
Board ought to consider what plans should be made for the future 
administration and growth of the test, now that the experimental 
phase has to some degree been completed. One of the five ques- 
tions proposed for consideration in the BULLETIN for January was 
this: “Shall the expenses of administration be covered, as in the 
case of the S. A. T. proper, by a separate fee?” 

To obtain the basis for an answer to this question, the opinion 
of schools which had participated in the previous testing program 
was requested. A slight majority of those replying were of the 
opinion that the S. E. B. could finance the administration of the 
new test for the present if a fee of $2.00 was charged to cover the 
cost of the test itself, of the scoring, and of the reporting; and 
further, that there would be a response from our schools sufficient 
in volume to make this plan feasible. 

Consequently the S. E. B. through its chairman authorized 
the immediate construction of a new test — Form D 1. 

Since the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test is intended to be 
useful for such school functions as the admission, promotion, trans- 
fer, and placement of students, and to aid in the proper allocation 
of scholarships, schools will be free to use the new test whenever 
they find it most convenient, with the understanding that the 
following conditions must be complied with. 

1. Candidates are to work through the practice booklets before 

taking the test itself. 

2. All test booklets, used and unused, are to be returned to 

the office of the C. E. E. B., 20 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
N. J. 


3. There will be a service fee of two dollars for each student 
who takes the test. This fee will cover the practice book- 
let, the test itself, the scoring and the full reporting. 

4. For the present the headquarters for the distribution, scor- 
ing, and reporting of the Junior Scholastic Aptitude Test 
will remain at the office in Princeton, 20 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, N. J., Dr. John M. Stalnaker, Director. 


All orders are to be addressed to The Secondary Education Board, 
Milton, Mass. 
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It is important that orders be mailed well ahead of the date at 
which the tests are to be administered, so that ample time is allowed 
for the transportation of test booklets, and for the candidate to 
work through the practice booklet before he takes the test proper. 

It is hoped that, in order to ensure the continued efforts of 
the S. E. B. to construct a test which shall each year be a more 
effective instrument for the kind of educational guidance we seek, 
as many schools as possible will during the year avail themselves 
of this service. 

Several informal conferences have been held with officers of 
other non-profit-making examining agencies, notably with the 
Educational Records Bureau. It is clearly evident that there is a 
basis of mutual confidence, and a community of aim between the 
Secondary Education Board and the Educational Records Bureau 
that opens the way for very large co-operation between the two 
organizations in the future. The practical measures for the work- 
ing out of the co-operation will undoubtedly come with time. 

—Joun A. LESTER 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
October, 1938 


This is an issue devoted to a consideration of very young 
children. Children in nursery school, in the kindergarten, and in 
the early grades of the elementary school are the people who are 
being written about. As is so often the case, however, much that 
is said about these very young children is not altogether inapplic- 
able to older ones. (The field of readers need not be confined to 
workers in nursery schools or parents who have just started Junior 
in kindergarten.) 

The age at which most children commence their schooling is 
one characterized by pronounced creative activity. We are thrilled 
when we see these children at work and at play; that is, if one 
can tell the difference. Along comes Mr. Leopold Stokowski and 
asks, “Can somebody tell me what happens to that wonderful 
creative ability of little children as they grow older?”’ Not that 
Philadelphia’s great conductor is the first one to have asked that 
question, but somehow it does seem to carry a little added weight 
to have him call our attention to it. Children do lose this “‘some- 
thing” all too soon, and it is a great pity. Why do they lose it? 
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Some suggestions are supplied by C. Madeleine Dixon in her ar- 
ticle What Price Convention? The reviewer ought not to give the 
story away with the result that the article won't be read, but the 
author does give away the answer in the title. Convention! How? 
When? Where? What for? Some of these questions are found in 
the article, answered very well, but not too conclusively at all 
points. There is something to be said for convention too, and we 
wish that the author might have recognized this other side. The 
fact remains, however, that children do lose some of that wealth 
of creative capacity as they get older; it isn’t altogether desirable, 
and it isn’t entirely necessary. Shall we do something about it? 

In the handling of the behavior problems of children how 
much must be done by the psychiatrist and how much by just 
ordinary teachers? A sad state of affairs has arisen if teachers feel 
that they must turn over all their problems to the trained psychia- 
trist, even though it has been said (and probably with truth) that 
“perhaps ten per cent of every school group should have psychia- 
tric help.” This is only another way of saying that ninety per 
cent of the group doesn’t need it. Here is the field of the teacher. 
Important is it, nevertheless, that the teacher be sufficiently well- 
trained to recognize which children are of the ten per cent and 
which of the ninety. In Guidance Needed, Miss Rose Alschuler 
points out that teachers must have an adequate understanding of 
the “developmental levels, the varieties of behavior that can be 
expected of children as they grow from year to year, and as much 
as possible about the mechanics of human behavior.” Her article 
sets forth some rather keen analyses of behavior varieties found 
in children. A few of the categories considered are the non-social, 
the infantile, the negativistic, the “slow in routines” and a num- 
ber that fit into no particular category. She feels too that when 
teachers become better trained in the field of behavior problems, 
causes and ways of handling, “their jobs will increase greatly in 
interest, and they themselves will grow immeasurably as human 
beings.” This is a point that she labels by the word “incidentally” 
but perhaps it is even more important than she makes it out to 
be. Or maybe she’s just being tactful! 

The pendulum in education keeps on swinging. For a long 
time we heard of nothing except the child and his needs, and then 
during a succeeding era all the talk changed. This time it was the 
needs of sociely that stole the show. Now we are back again to 
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the child in Mr. Lawrence K. Frank’s article called The Child's 
Outlook on the World. Well, whose needs are we to consider, the 
child’s or society’s? Isn’t it a case of both? How can we consider 
one apart from the other? Mr. Frank has a good point which is, 
“so long as we sacrifice the individual and ignore and deny his needs 
we must suffer from social disorders and the persistent defeat of 
human values.” From here he goes on to discuss the child in terms 
of his needs, but preserves a balance with the needs of society in a 
very astute manner. 

Eleanor Roosevelt contributes one page, a statement of her 
beliefs about education of young children. She calls it Education, A 
Child’s Life. It’s a good statement, and she says in one page what a 
lot of people say in two volumes. Being very busy has its virtues! 

Other articles in this issue are: The Nursery School, a Child 
Welfare Center; Coordination of Agencies in Carrying on WPA 
Nursery Schools; and Blueprint for the Lower School. They are all 
good. — Rosert N. HILKert 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 
September and October, 1938 


The ScHoot Review opens the new school year with plans for 
increased emphasis on problems of curriculum and instruction. 
Moreover, it appears in new physical garb — a bright yellow cover 
“in harmony with a trend in the arts.” To this reviewer, however, 
the voice seems to be the voice of Jacob, although the hands may 
resemble those of Esau; in other words, within the new covers one 
encounters the same old collection of statistical studies and rhap- 
sodies in pedigese. Seriously, one’s criticism boils down to the 
feeling that too few of the educational writings have any conceiv- 
able bearing upon the activities and problems of independent 
schools. Nevertheless, a good deal of the material is valuable, and 
certain parts of it should on no account be overlooked. 


Case-Sludy Procedures in Guidance 
(October) 
Under the above title Arthur E. Traxler of the Educational 
Records Bureau describes the case-study method of dealing with 
individual curricular and personal problems. Every independent- 
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school teacher should read and ponder this article, for it deals with 
techniques which can be applied far better in the independent 
school than in the public school and which have in actual practice 
proved to be peculiarly effective. A case-study deals with an 
individual; its aim is to bring about a better adjustment of the 
subject of the investigation. It goes beyond the case history, which 
is largely a clerical task, and it calls for keen insight, intelligence, 
and human understanding. Traxler describes the initial steps, 
gives outlines for case studies, and lists points to be observed in 
making a case study. It is to be regretted that he did not include 
a properly edited example of an actual case study; but his discus- 
sion, which is clear, understandable, and free from technicalities, 
may serve its purpose if it stimulates interest in the methods he 
describes. Any means of handling better individual boys and girls 
(rather than raw scores, charts, and inconclusive averages) should 
be worth looking into — especially to those who live in constant 
daily contact with the personal objects of their work. 





The Values of Latin 
(October) 

Influence of the Study of Latin on Word Knowledge, by Fred- 
erick L. Pond, reaches one conclusion which is seldom stressed in 
such investigations — that the study of Latin must be justified by 
the attainment of its direct objectives. Biserial correlations, rela- 
tive contributions, matching of pupils, and the like proved incon- 
clusive; some evidence was assembled to prove that pupils who 
studied Latin attained superior English vocabularies, but this was 
offset by the possibility that pupils who study Latin possess better 
general intelligence than those who do not. The author has the 
wisdom to make the following point, however, in his conclusion: 
“One who has shared, even to a small degree, in the magnificent 
thinking of the old writers will admit at once the desirability of 
attainment of the first objective set up by the Classical Investiga- 
tion: ‘Ability to read new Latin after the study of the language in 
school or college has ceased.’ The Orationes in L. Catilinam and the 
Horatii carmina stand out in memory among the great recollec- 
tions. A study which can produce such moments of understanding 
needs no greater justification.” This conclusion seems to me more 
valuable and more pertinent than all the rest of the discussion put 
together. 
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A Regional Association vs. Politics 
(October) 

Under “Educational News” is reported the judicial vindica- 
tion of the North Central Association of Schools and Colleges. It 
appears that the Board of Administration of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College dismissed the president of the college and 
seven members of the staff in a fashion which so far as we can gather 
was unfair and unjustified. The matter was brought to the atten- 
tion of the North Central Association, which after due investigation 
decided to remove the Agricultural College from its accredited list, 
and did so. Governor William Langer of North Dakota brought 
a temporary restraining order against the North Central Associa- 
tion and made a motion for temporary investigation. The United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of Illinois denied 
the motion and dissolved the temporary restraining order. This 
judicial action was based in part upon the fact that the Association 
is a voluntary one. The Governor's attorneys have appealed the 
case to the federal Appellate Court in Chicago; the ScHoot REVIEW 
plans to inform its readers of the outcome of the appeal, for “the 
outcome of this litigation will have pervasive significance for 
American secondary and higher education.”” To a person ignorant 
of legal matters and knowing nothing of Midwestern education 
and politics, the significant point seems this: the association of 
schools upheld its freedom of action even against the governor of 
a state. Whether the foregoing affair has now or may have in the 
future any significance for such an organization as the Secondary 
Education Board one cannot say; but at least its implications are 
interesting. 


Brief Mention 


Current Issues in General Education, by William J. Haggerty 
(September), although it contains some pay dirt, reveals a good 
deal of sandy waste. Many of the current issues seem to be cross 
currents. 

Altitudes toward Reasons for Discharge of Teachers, by James 
A. Bowlin (September), proves that teachers who drink to the 
extent that their work is not of a superior type on Mondays, who 
have improper relations with high-school students of the opposite 
sex, and who give “hot checks” are more than likely to be asked to 
sever their relations with their respective educational institutions. 
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Seventy-One Courses in Consumplion, by Henry Harap (Octo- 
ber), emphasizes a type of study too much neglected in indepen- 
dent schools. Perhaps it is thus neglected because of its faintly 
socialistic implications, adumbrated at the end of this article. 

“Educational News and Editorial Comment: September: in- 
vestigations show that teacher demand is catching up with teacher 
supply. . . . Prof. Francis F. Powers is quoted on “How to 
Study.”” Among other interesting points, he shows that formal 
grammar is a valuable adjunct to effective study and that “‘so- 
called ‘progressive’ and ‘activity’ education should not be allowed 
to run wild at the expense of pupil self-discipline necessary to a 
real study technique.’ October: in the last twenty-five issues of 
the ScHoot REviEw more than 180 innovations in secondary-school 
practice have been described. . . . A course in elementary 
embryology for Seniors in high school is reported. It is claimed 
that “embryology is the only science which can integrate into the 
responses of young men and women the idea of the wonderful 
mechanism of development and growth.” In the opinion of the 
science instructor, “the greatest value that can be claimed is the 
development in the pupils of a wholesome and an objective atti- 
tude toward sex.” . . . The Schoot Review was used as 
source material more frequently than any other periodical in what 
is described as the best general treatise on secondary education 
now in print. 

The Selected References in the September issue are on Guid- 
ance; those in the October issue, on the Organization of Secondary 
Education. 

New Books 

How Adults Read, by Guy Thomas Buswell. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 45. Chicago: Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, 1937. Pp. xiv plus 158. $1.50. 
(September) 

Consumer Mathematics: A Guidance Course in Commercial Re- 
lations, by Anne Louise Cowan. Harrisburg, Pa.: Stackpole Sons, 
1938. Pp. xiv plus 324. $1.64. (September) 

Health and Physical Education for Small Schools, by Lois 
Pedersen Broady. Lincoln, Neb.: Teachers College and the Uni- 
versity Extension Division, University of Nebraska, 1937. Pp. xii 
plus 192. (September) 
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School and Commonwealth: Addresses and Essays, by Henry C. 
Morrison. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. x 
plus 238. $2.50. (October) 

“Each of the chapters is like the sharpened point of an arrow which 

flies true to the heart of the target toward which it is directed.” 

School Histories at War: A Study of the Treatment of Our Wars in 
the Secondary School History Books of the United States and in Those 
of Its Former Enemies, by Arthur Walworth. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xx plus 92. $1.25. (October) 

A most revealing little book. No teacher of the social studies should 

fail to read it. 

— Harrison L. REINKE 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
September 17 — October 8 


An Open Letter to a Professor 


An Open Letter to a Professor constitutes a sort of postscript to 
Professor Carl E. Seashore’s recent collection of essays, A Preview 
to College and Life (University of Iowa Press, 1938). Reading of 
the book, in which Professor Seashore sets forth his own personal 
psychology of education, prompted a colleague to inquire whether 
there is any assurance that the college is either qualified or willing 
to deliver the goods which the prospective student has been led to 
expect. In accepting this challenge, the author lays the burden of 
vitalizing education squarely on the shoulders of the professor. 

The whole treatment of what are called the “seven psycho- 
logical maxims” is well worth the attention of secondary school 
teachers, but of utmost importance to the progressive teacher (not 
necessarily the teacher in a progressive school) are the remarks on 
the “Recognition of the Individual.” The injunction, “Keep each 
student busy at his natural level of successful achievement, and 
he will tend to be happy, useful, and good,”’ shows the emphasis 
placed everywhere on the pinnacle of attainment, a key to knowl- 
edge and a love of learning. 


Biology the Key to Social Problems 


Science teachers will rise as one and shout, ‘““Hear! Hear!” to 
Mr. Bernard Leibson’s article with the lengthy title, “How the 
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Study of Biology Helps the Student Understand Modern Social 
Problems,” although to the unscientific mind it is unconvincing at 
times. Whether one believes that it is the biology department 
which provides the knowledge which is to give the vote of the 
future citizen a substantial basis that will prevent it from being 
the result of wishful thinking is beside the point. Biology in the 
school is at least one of the few subjects in which the schoolboy is 
exposed to the scientific method. In outlining the approach to the 
complex behavior patterns necessary in the scientific method, Mr. 
Leibson considers first, classroom atmosphere; second, the medium 
of biography; and third, the pedagogical concept of learning by 
doing. But not all the impelling force can come from the biology 
department, it is freely admitted: the teachers in Social Science 
must be aware of the validity of the scientific approach in their 
own field, must be alive to the possibilities of its application to 
their interests, and must encourage their students to bring their 
scientific equipment out of the laboratory. 


Autobiography of a College Professor 
What purports to be a skeleton diary of a college professor 
provides the highlight in the issue of Schoo, AND Socrety under 
date of September 17. From doctor’s examination to “obit.” 
the events of a prosaic life are sketched: appointments, marriage, 
promotions, children, salaries, homes, deaths, publications, the 
MLA, research, lectures, faculty cleavages, retirement, and one 
student who after many years admitted that he had not remem- 
bered anything taught him but did remember the professor himself 
and his old green hat. 
As fine and as brief an exposé of the academic Heartbreak 
House as this reviewer has been privileged to read. 


Trends in College Admission Requirements 

In a report on college admission requirements, Mr. Harold A. 
Ferguson of Montclair (N. J.) High School maintains that there 
is no longer any justification for the complaint of secondary schools 
about the restrictions imposed upon schools by the colleges. Time 
was, and perhaps still is in isolated spots, when schools seemed to 
be forced by the colleges to prepare for the college entrance exam- 
inations rather than to prepare for college. But the colleges have 
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been able themselves to remedy this ill by modifying standards of 
admission; and by liberalizing their methods of selection, the 
colleges have elevated the teacher beyond the status of crammer. 


The significant changes are so exhaustively treated that they 
merit reprinting here. 


1. 


ro 


11. 


12. 


14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


An increased emphasis on general school record with less 
tendency to emphasize examination results in particular 
subjects. 

More liberal interpretation of the “Carnegie unit.” 

A somewhat general increase in the use of the privilege of 
certification in place of exami..ation. 

A greater inclination on the part of the college to judge 
each candidate on his merits. 

The will to secure as wide a geographical distribution as 
possible in the entering classes. 

The effect of the progressive education experiment. 

The reduction of emphasis on all foreign languages. 

A shifting of emphasis in requirements to the last three 
years of school work. 

The marked growth in the use and importance of aptitude 
tests. 

Increase in the varieties of admission procedures within 
the same colleges. 

The Comprehensive Examinations. Plans B, C, and D 
of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

A greater tendency in the West and Middle West toward 
freedom in the choice of electives in college admission. 

A greater emphasis on marking systems, certifying stand- 
ards, and the rank of a pupil in his class. 

Increased attention given to personal qualities. 

A marked tendency among some colleges to meet the 
financial need of worthy and able students. 

The rise of junior colleges. 

The growing tendency among some institutions to encour- 
age personal interviews. 


The schools now have, says Mr. Ferguson, what they have 
long been clamoring for — freedom to serve the needs of individual 
candidates. In the light of this increasing freedom, what are the 
schools going to do about it? 
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Briefer Mention 

De Juventute: President Butler’s address at the opening of 
Columbia University, September, 1938. Defines for the thou- 
sandth time a “liberal education.” “A liberal education has and 
can have no direct relationship to preparation for any specific call- 
ing in life. . . . There is no surer prophecy for an excellent 
tomorrow than a notably vigorous, ambitious, and intelligent youth 
of today.” 

A Diagnostic Reading Test. The Misses Strang and Walker 
of Teachers College, Columbia, discuss their work in devising a 
valid test both of reading ability apart from intelligence and of 
comprehension. 


Differentiating the Training of Teachers. Dean Pechstein of 
the University of Cincinnati comments on the new plan of the 
Department of Education of the State of Ohio, devised to insure 
a “unified, continuing experience to the end that children of the 
state may have superior teachers.” The dean places much too 
much emphasis on the training of the teacher and not enough on 
the teacher himself. 

Should School Books be Censored? This reprint from the Edu- 
cational Supplement of the London Times mentions but does not 
include the answers received from forty-five countries to the gen- 
eral question subdivided into sixteen heads. The importance of 
the textbook as a factor in shaping popular ideas is stressed. 

— Rosert E. Bacon 


COMMENTS ON CURRENT LITERATURE IN THE 
SUBJECT FIELDS 


1. Art 
Review of a Review 

In the May BuLietin Mr. Hilkert regrets his lack of knowl- 
edge of “art.” It is too bad that art is still such a mysterious 
thing to so many, for it is only a language, and one that can be 
more universal than words. Art is communication, whether it be 
the feeling of deep reverence in a Gothic cathedral, or the emo- 
tional outburst of a Van Gogh. Good art is the literature of the 
language and the rest is like the things of no permanent impor- 
tance that are spoken and written. A Whistler is like lyric poetry 
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and a Winslow Homer is like Walt Whitman. A Meissonier is the 
work of a historian, full of detailed facts completely and drama- 
tically told. A Sargent portrait is a short and forceful biography. 
Charles Dana Gibson and Peter Arno are journalists, and the 
difference between them is the difference between ““Wine, Women, 
and Song” and “Gin, Jazz, and Janes.” 

There is nothing really new in the Abstract paintings; the 
Chinese have made them for centuries. It is one of the good old 
things being carried to an absurd extreme. Music can make non- 
representative sounds, but lines and forms persist in looking like 
something, no matter what you call them. The Chinese were wise 
enough to make their abstract forms reminiscent of things of 
wonder and beauty, whereas the “modernists” so often make them 
reminiscent of the commonplace and the ugly. 

Painters like Matisse, Gaugin, and Van Gogh work in idioms 
so peculiar to themselves that their normal appeal is limited to a 
small group, with the result that whenever the publicity dies down 
they don’t seem so important, and like any extreme style they go 
out of style. The “class conscious” paintings that are being done 
will soon be filed away with Black Beauty and Uncle Tom’s Cabin; 
pictures or books with “an axe to grind” don’t last long. 

Too often the layman is led astray by the styles and manners 
and the amount of publicity an artist or a group is getting. If the 
communication is worthwhile and true, it is both old art and modern 
art; if it is untrue and affected, it is neither. An outburst in paint 
doesn’t make art any more than an incoherent lot of words makes 
literature; either one is sure to attract attention but that doesn’t 
make it superior. ‘Modernist’ art teaching, too, is full of good 
ideas carried to absurd extremes. It is so easy for groups to claim 
that everything that is good belongs to their “ism” and every- 
thing that isn’t good belongs to the other fellow, but for every 
stupid conservative teacher you can find at least one lunatic “‘pro- 
gressive.” The good teaching is done by intelligent, skillful 
tecchers who fit their methods to the problems in hand and base 
their decisions on experience and not on the latest styles. For 
the student of art it is just as necessary to be a good workman and 
get the thing right as it is for the student of English to have an 
adequate vocabulary and knowledge of grammar; otherwise neither 
of them can do as well as he should. 

A recent catalogue of the Museum of Modern Art points out 
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how the “act of painting can be as simple as breathing” and that 
“there are artists in our time who have remained miraculously in 
a state of innocence.” We would hardly expect a doctor or a 
lawyer or even a school teacher to boast how little training he had 
had, but there seems to be an idea abroad that in art a childlike 
way of making awkward mistakes has some importance in it, 
although the same kind of interesting sayings of children, if they 
were said or written seriously by an adult and published as literature 
would only cause him to be known as a half-wit. 

A book that would explode the ““‘bunkum” that goes along with 
present-day art is long overdue. So many of the articles being 
published have an assertion slipped in somewhere near the begin- 
ning that is supposed to be proof enough of everything that the 
writer has to say later. Much of the asserting seems to be that 
the more skillful among the painters of the past were not much 
good, or at most only clever; for if Velasquez and men like him are 
good, then most “modernists” are terrible. But if it can be estab- 
lished that El Greco, and others who, like him, have surface man- 
nerisms that are easily imitated, are the great men of all time, 
then it is easy to prove that their present day imitators are at 
least pretty good too. While the best of the “modernists” may 
have the vision of genius, most of them are pretty poor craftsmen 
and most of their works are just laboratory experiments that didn’t 
quite come off. — WixiiaM H. Drury 


2. The Classics 

The first volume of Varro’s De Lingua Latina has just appeared 
in the Loeb Library. Professor Roland G. Kent provides the 
reader not only with a translation that is precise and accurate, but 
also, in footnotes, with comments on the linguistic facts and 
fancies in which this work abounds. Thus it is possible to read 
this interesting work and at the same time, at a glance, to see 
how the facts compare with Varro’s fancies. The volume is soon 
to be reviewed in CLAssIcCAL WEEKLY. 

Because of poor health, Professor Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., of 
New York University, has been compelled to give up the Editor- 
ship of CLasstcaL WEEKLY. The new Editor-in-Chief is Professor 
James Stinchcomb, Head of the Department of Classics at the 
University of Pittsburgh. His Associate Editor is Dr. Jotham 
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Johnson, also of Pittsburgh. The firm foundation that was laid 
by the untiring efforts of Doctor Kraemer, will serve as an excel- 
lent base upon which the new editor may build. A foreign scholar, 
in a letter which I recently received, gave it as his opinion that 
CW is one of the three leading classical periodicals published in 
English. 

Robert Graves has published another historical novel Count 
Belisarius. 

The Classical Association of the Atlantic States arranged the 
program of the Classics meeting which is held in connection with 
the Thanksgiving convention at Atlantic City of the Middle States 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. This year’s pro- 
gram is completed, and will be published in CW. 


Last year, it was suggested that at the annual meetings of 
The American Philological Association, there be a session devoted 
to the interests of secondary-school teachers. It is quite possible 
that such a session will be held. Those who believe that it would 
be a desirable addition to the meeting this year at Providence, 
should write to the Secretary, Prof. L. A. Post, Haverford Col- 
lege, not merely supporting the idea, but giving specific sugges- 
tions as to what should be done about it. 

The new printing of the Magoffin and Henry first-year Latin 
book (Silver Burdett) has colored “wrap-around tips,”’ as they are 
called. That is, coated paper of the proper quality for four-color 
printing, two pictures to a sheet, each sheet wrapped around one 
or more signatures and bound into the book. This book has fol- 
lowed the lead in adding four-color work as a feature of a begin- 
ners’ book. The old-style pasted tip, which consists of a single 
page that is pasted to another page (the latter bound into the 
book), is being displaced gradually. I know of one such tip-in 
picture which bears the caption “The Roman Forum in the Time 
of Caesar,’ but which shows structures erected as late as A.D. 200 
(e.g., the Arch of Septimius Severus). 

The Italian language is becoming quite as important as the 
German for the classics teacher. It is not an efficient procedure 
for a Latin teacher to take an ordinary beginners’ course in Italian, 
because he can learn much more rapidly, and should go at it in a 
very different way. When will some institution sponsor a prac- 
tical course in “Italian for Latin Teachers?” 
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Such a course would be expected to accomplish three pur- 
poses: (1) Enable the teachers to read Italian; (2) Read to a con- 
siderable extent in authoritative publications put out in Italian on 
archaeological, or other research of recent date; (3) Provide in- 
struction in the foundation of linguistic method. 

Linguistics, as such, seem to form no part of the Latin in- 
struction of a great many schools and colleges. A group of teachers 
who represented a dozen or more different colleges, and as many 
secondary schools, reported this summer that none of them had 
had, in any Latin course, any kind of purely linguistic training. 
For instance, none had ever heard of a lingual r. It is true that 
literary and other objectives constitute the major part of the Latin 
program, yet it is in every respect right to assume that the study 
of a language shall, at some point, be linguistic! 

— Joun FLAGG GUMMERE 


3. English 
THe ENGiIisH JOURNAL 
The June number is excellent. In it the reader finds less 
peddling of Educational jargon than usual and more stimulation 
of thought. The articles included are well written, and they evi- 
dence, on the whole, an encouragingly sane outlook. 


The Literary Fourth Dimension 

In an able survey of certain recent tendencies in literature, 
Harlan Hatcher of Ohio State University calls attention to ‘“‘a 
still small voice of more than passing interest which has tried to 
speak before,” but has “‘lacked the volume to be heard above the 
general confusion.’ “This season,”’ he says, “‘it has caught our ear 
and made us listen.”” What he means is that we are witnessing a 
“return to awareness of powers outside ourselves which make ob- 
jective realism incomplete and unsatisfying.” By copious refer- 
ences to recent, widely-read literary works he shows that writers 
are beginning to look around for the things which have been 
chiefly left out during the post-war decades. He admits that this 
tendency may represent only another “‘passing fad,’ but he feels 
that the “mere existence of the phenomenon is arresting news.” 
“Tt seems to suggest,” he concludes, “‘that there is something more 
to the business of living than meets the eye.” 
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On the Teaching of Shakespeare and Other Great Literature 

Orson Wells, the actor, and Roger Hill of the Todd School for 
Boys present an article that is, in one respect at least, unusually 
significant. It carries the implication that we should not attempt 
to solve the general problem of teaching literature by the easy 
short-cut of ignoring the classics — a procedure that many of the 
Educational testers and tabulators seem to be encouraging. The 
writers of the article concede that it would be better to take Shakes- 
peare, for example, out of the curriculum than to make him dis- 
tasteful to young readers through bad teaching. They also assert 
that much present-day teaching of the English classics is extremely 
bad. Nevertheless, by pointing out the fault in our method they 
leave the way open for the discovery of a cure. They feel that our 
interpretation of the classics is being made dull and uninteresting 
by our adoption of the scientific approach; and they place the 
blame for this ultimately on the graduate schools of the American 
universities, which, they say, have put too much stress on literary 
research. Here they seem to be joining in the battle now being 
waged between a certain group within the ranks of the humanists 
and those who are wedded to research methods. To the impartial 
observer it will probably appear that a compromise between the 
two extremes is desirable. There is much to be said in favor of 
the historical study of literature, but such study should not be 
permitted to interfere with a broadly human teaching of the tra- 
ditional masterpieces. Perhaps the authors go a little too far 
They have, however, done good service by bringing a fundamental 
problem into the open. Furthermore, they make a valuable sug- 
gestion when they insist that really good reading aloud is pre- 
requisite, if we are to inspire our pupils with a love for great 
poetry. 


Radio Makes Readers 

When so many articles are reminding us of the difficulties 
English teachers have to face because of the radio, it is heartening 
to read the results of a study made by Joseph Mersand of the 
Boys High School, Brooklyn. Having examined a number of boys 
in the third year of high school, he found that “of the one hundred 
and fifty reports analyzed, seventy-two indicated that the boys 
read the play,” heard in a radio broadcast, “‘after its radio drama- 
tization.” Moreover, he tells us that “‘many students read other 
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books because of their interest in these dramatizations.” He gives 
a complete list of the books read, thus proving the correctness of 
his statement that most of them would be found on the usual 
“supplementary reading lists” prepared by teachers of English. 


Playgoer’s Playwright: Maxwell Anderson 

Herbert Ellsworth Childs of Oregon College contributes an 
interesting and scholarly study of Maxwell Anderson’s work. He 
feels that some recent criticisms of Anderson are not entirely fair. 
The playwright has been accused of perpetrating a good deal of 
“fine writing,” but many of the passages criticized simply illus- 
trate the heightening of utterance demanded by drama. Besides, 
when we say that the author of Elizabeth the Queen does not write 
great dramatic poetry, we probably have been affected by the 
“inescapable comparison with Shakespeare.” What Anderson 
seems to lack is a complete philosophy. In his musing over man’s 
tragic fate he seems inclined to make circumstance the sole arbiter 
of human destiny and the one determiner of human character. 
At times he glimpses the fact that “the fun and dignity” of life 
“lie in the struggle to win the minor skirmishes” preceding the 
final defeat. We do not expect him “to create a new -ism, but we 
do demand a hope for the temporary delusion of victory before we 
die. We want him to underline the part’’ which he wrote in the 
final speech of Winterset “‘about our minds being our own, about 
the cry toward something dim in distance.” 


Who Motivates Junior-Senior High School Reading? 

After rather extensive research Richard James Hurley, who 
is the librarian at the Roslyn Height High School, Roslyn Heights, 
N. Y., finds that junior-senior high school reading is motivated by 
teachers, parents, friends, hobbies, club leaders, librarians, rela- 
tives, and others. Teachers lead in the amount of influence exerted, 
and from the point of view of influence the others rank in the 
order given. 

Improvement in Vocabulary Through Drill 

Describing an experiment made to determine the value of 

drill in the teaching of vocabulary, Arthur E. Traxler of the Edu- 


cational Records Bureau writes his own summary of the results. 
“A single class period,” he says, “devoted to the study of twenty- 
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six words by pupils at the junior high school level resulted in a 
significant improvement in a test on the same words given about 
two months later. The conclusion indicated is that vocabulary 
drill of the kind outlined in this paper results in permanent knowl- 
edge of the meaning of many of the words used in the training.” 


The Contributions of Research to Teaching and Curriculum-Making 
in English, June, 1935, through June, 1937, III 

The third installment of the admirable survey of research 
which has been appearing in the ENGLIsH JOURNAL recently was 
written by Dudley Miles of Evander Childs High School, New 
York. It does not offer the kind of material that invites reviewing, 
being itself an extensive review, but it deserves the careful atten- 
tion of all teachers of English. 

The reviewer regrets that unavoidable circumstances have 
made it temporarily difficult for him to do any writing. For that 
reason he has to content himself with mentioning those articles 
that appeared too late for discussion in last May’s BULLETIN. 
The fall numbers of the ENGLIsH JOURNAL will be reviewed in the 
BULLETIN’S next issue. 

— SAMUEL PENDLETON CowarpIN, JR. 


4. Modern Languages 
THe Mopern LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
May, 1938 
Kurz, Harry — Whither Foreign Languages? 


In the chaos of courses, methods, and standards which is 
American education, it is no wonder that many feel called to make 
vigorous proposals for unification and standardization of our school 
system. If we are to profit from the unique material advantages 
this country often offers to educators, and to utilize our many and 
vigorous reformers, we must be impartial and realistic in our 
appraisal of American education as a whole. 

In the field of modern languages Mr. Kurz is both impartial 
and realistic. He does not believe that every student should study 
a foreign language. On the contrary, it is a privilege to be re- 
served for the especially gifted, and examinations administered by 
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the federal government should be required of all students desiring 
to pursue such studies. He believes that teaching standards should 
be raised; for example, that the Master of Arts should be required 
of all high school teachers in large towns. He believes also that 
foreign languages, for the student who is permitted to study them, 
should receive a larger share of time in the curriculum. 


In general, Mr. Kurz’s proposals do not directly affect the 
private secondary school. But we have all felt the need of raising 
national standards; some of us have been confronted with the rise 
of “Social Studies;” and all of us may some day be vitally inter- 
ested in the future educational policy of our government. If 
reforms such as those suggested by Mr. Kurz are ever realized, and 
it seems that they can scarcely be avoided eventually, the work of 
the College and Secondary Boards may be of invaluable assistance 
to those whose task it will be to nationalize standards. 


WarsHaw, J.— Social Values, the Social Studies and Foreign 

Languages. 

Mr. Warshaw asks a pertinent question: What is a Social 
Study? He suggests that the answer generally given is such that 
the term may include those studies which “involve primarily 
social relationships” as distinguished from the natural sciences 
and the “skill” subjects. Among the latter, of course, are the 
foreign languages. Mr. Warshaw objects to such categories and 
proves conclusively enough that foreign languages, at least after 
the elementary stage, are very much social studies. I only wonder 
that the scientist has not yet joined the parade. It seems possible 
that he could present a reasonably strong case. If the term “social 
studies” is broadened sufficiently, it must include almost every- 
thing in the curriculum. Eliminate the “skill” aspect from a foreign 
language study and presumably one would have a course which 
was entirely social study. 

Aren’t we making a mistake, not so much in trying to call 
things by names, as in expecting them to stay in the categories in 
which they are so nicely set? Surely if one chooses to learn a lan- 
guage, certain skills must be acquired. All else is of secondary 
importance, no matter how rich in social values the results. 


EBLEN, VioLta — Spoken French: Ideal or Reality? 


Miss Eblen believes that the writing and reading of French 
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can best be learned by speaking the language. To realize these 
aims she makes the following suggestions: 
1. Classes for such a course should be limited to fifteen stu- 
dents or less; 


2. Pronunciation must be stressed; 


~~ 


. Introduction of words, phrases and sentences dealing with 
matters of everyday interest to the pupil must be oral 
and conversational; 

4. Reading matter must be selected for ease, interests and 

practicality and must be carefully graded; 

5. Grammar is to be taught inductively. 


There is no doubt that, in the hands of a wise and capable 
teacher, and with sufficient time at its disposal, a small class con- 
ducted in such a manner will achieve many of the aims of the 
course. Private schools frequently have such opportunities, and 
many take advantage of them. Their excellent records are proof 
of their efficiency. Yet the spoken language remains for most 
students and teachers in the classroom an ideal, not a reality. 





Reviews 

Lecompte, I. C., and Sundeen, M. V. Unified French Course. 
An integrated course for beginners. Abridged edition. Text 3-451; 
Songs 454-460; Verbs 461-479; Vocabulary I-LXVII. D. C. 
Heath & Co., N. Y. 1937. The Unified French Course, a text 
for the first two years in the study of French, approaches its task 
primarily through the reading method. The abridged edition dif- 
fers from its original only in the omission of certain French reading 
matter, chiefly taken from Les Misérables. Pronunciation and in- 
tonation exercises form part of each lesson and are related to each 
reading text. Translation from English to French is rare in the 
first ten lessons, the attempt being to give the student a “feeling” 
for the language by the use of ear and eye, and some oral work. 
The pace seems too rapid, however, for much conversation. The 
purpose of the authors is obviously to have the students read im- 
mediately, rapidly and easily, and to acquire other skills, such as 
speaking and writing, by observation as much as by formal treat- 
ment. Grammar is not neglected by any means, but is introduced in 
the first ten lessons as the natural outgrowth of the reading text. 
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A simple readable story (Lessons 10-94), followed by the 
Arséne Lupin thriller, La Carafe d’Eau, constitutes the principal 
reading matter. Usually each chapter is preceded by a Lecon 
Préparatoire, which introduces new vocabulary and grammatical 
principles. The latter progress slowly and gradually. For example, 
the negative of verbs is not treated until Lesson 15, page 67; ask- 
ing of questions, Lesson 24, page 97; demonstrative adjectives, 
Lesson 33, page 134. It is clear that the authors do not wish to 
introduce any grammatical material until it can be readily recog- 
nized and assimilated by the student. 

Gullette and Keating. Learning A Modern Language. Sugges- 
tions for students. 24 pp. F.S. Crofts & Co., N. Y. 1938. Price 
$0.20. The pamphlet deals in simple and direct language with 
the immediate problems of the student in the study of a modern 
language. Its material and advice can hardly be called original, 
but the authors have culled from experience and reading much 
practical wisdom. The value of the booklet lies (1) in its blunt 
statement of methods: “Study each day’s lesson as it comes;” 
“Learn thoroughly what you learn;” (2) in its insistence on the 
fact that “Language is a skill subject and not a content subject,” 
and for mastery requires patience, practice, and a vigorous mind; 
(3) in its presentation of elementary comparative grammar in an 
effort to correlate English habits of speech with those of other 
languages. 

Capocelli, G. Scitlori Italiani. Oxford University Press, 
N. Y. 1938. Price $1.75. Text 3-198; Questions 200-214; 
Anecdotes 215-249; Vocabulary 251-425. Scittori Italiani is an 
attractively illustrated survey of Italian literature, with special 
emphasis on the principal figures Dante, Petrach, Carducci, etc. 
The presentation is clear and informative, and usually factual. 
The style is simple and not too difficult for second-year students. 
Of particular interest is the excellent and lucid analysis of Dante’s 
La Divina Commedia. Brief selections from the works of certain 
authors are also included. — Harris H. THomas 


5. Natural Science 
Although this section is normally supposed to be concerned 
with scientific articles appearing in current periodicals, exception 
is taken this month in order to call attention to four books that 
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ought to be invaluable to science teachers. Much has been written 
in the past few years about the great value of demonstrations per- 
formed by the teacher, but there have been few good books on the 
technique of experimentation. There are a number of rather old 
ones on the market, but a new crop has been sorely needed. Books 
are now beginning to appear. 


For physics teachers Richard M. Sutton of Haverford College 
has edited a book entitled Demonstration Experiments in Physics 
(McGraw-Hill) which, in his introduction, he calls ‘a cookbook 
for teachers of physics, a book of recipes for the preparation of 
demonstration experiments to illustrate the principles that make 
the subject of physics so fascinating and so important to our under- 
standing of the world about us.” A large number of physicists 
have contributed experiments, and they range from the simple to 
the complex. It is hard to see how any teacher of physics can 
pass up this volume. 

There are two excellent books for the chemistry teachers. 
Prof. Albert L. Elder of Syracuse came out last year with his 
Demonstrations and Experiments in General Chemistry (Harpers), 
and this volume describes in detail a large number of experiments 
that may be used to illustrate the first course in chemistry. The 
directions are very specific and adequate, and the pictures of 
apparatus extremely clear. A more ambitious work, also published 
last year, is Lecture Experiments in Chemistry by Fowles (Blakiston). 
This is a book of nearly 600 pages and is the lecture book par ez- 
cellence. The work contains a large amount of theory along with 
the laboratory directions, and this of course makes the book 
especially valuable. 

The book for biology teachers is more than a book for lab- 
oratory demonstrations. It is very broad in scope and contains 
everything from how to collect protozoans to how to plan your 
course in the subject. It may soon prove to be the biology teach- 
er’s Bible or Baedeker, or whatever you choose to call it. It is 
entitled Methods and Materials for Teaching Biological Sciences, is 
by Miller and Blaydes, and published by McGraw-Hill. 

Schools which have science department libraries will be mak- 
ing a good investment by including the above four books in this 
year’s orders, if indeed they have not already been bought. 


— Rosert N. HiLkKert 
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6. Social Sciences 


The Promises Men Live By: A New Approach to Economics 
Harry Scherman, Random House, 1938. $3.00 

Addressed to the layman, Mr. Scherman’s 492-page volume is 
worth the attention of all teachers of the social sciences who need 
a popular exposition of some of the fundamental processes of 
economics. The author does a particularly useful job in the first 
half of the book in explaining the promissory nature of society. 
He demonstrates at some length, at times repetitiously, that 
modern capitalism functions largely through contractual relation- 
ships which are essentially in the nature of promises. He approaches 
the subject not with the intention of defining clearly the terms of 
the economist but rather with the purpose of explaning the nature 
of economics. By discussing the nature of charge accounts, of the 
employer's promise to pay wages, of business orders, and of bank 
credit, Mr. Scherman shows that all such promises to pay are 
based on an exchange between parties. By tracing these exchanges 
through our lives, he submits that production is based entirely on 
the possibility of exchange. 

In the first half of the book there are several very useful chap- 
ters on the role of the distributor, on the meaning and operation 
of credit, the history of money, the value of installment buying, 
and an excellent popular presentation of the mechanism of the 
banking system. With numerous statistics the author demonstrates 
the extraordinary web of promises in which we live, showing that 
installment-buying, far from being a new economic invention, is 
merely the extension of the general promise method of economics 
to the smaller man—and a normal extension because mass- 
production has evolved only as the giving and accepting of promises 
has widened. 

In a chapter on markets the author disproves another fallacy 
by his excellent presentation of the role of the distributor. The 
middle-man is shown to be a very necessary factor in our economic 
life, since it is he who is largely responsible for the development of 
mass-production. Produced goods have little value in themselves; 
it is their availability, actual or potential, at the place of demand 
that alone gives them real exchange value, and the distributor is 
the man responsible for giving them their value at their place of 
consumption. Russia assumed that the middle-man dishonestly 
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received the “‘spread’’ between producer and consumer prices, and 
organized a state controlled system for distribution. Actually the 
cost of distribution was probably no less, measured by the cost of 
supporting the total number of individuals engaged in the dis- 
tribution system. These and similar chapters are useful for a pop- 
ular explanation of what are usually complex matters for the 
young student. 

In the second half of the book Mr. Scherman unfortunately 
relapses from the value of his earlier excellent powers of exposition. 
It is to be regretted that he turns his back on his own avowed in- 
tention to disclose some basic economic certainties and sets out to 
prove what are actually controversial matters. Here his thesis 
deals with hard money, and his lines of reasoning cannot be uni- 
versally acceptable. One is startled to read that taxation is ac- 
tually seizure of property, but such reasoning is merely one of 
other questionable proofs that depressions may be largely attributed 
to governments. That “the outstanding historical feature of the 
invention” of money is that “all governments have progressively 
cheated on coined money” requires more convincing proof than we 
are offered. It cannot be denied that debasement of the coinage 
was not uncommon in early times, but the author ignores the fact 
that the absence of practicable taxation machinery and a supply 
of available liquid funds in the Middle Ages frequently made the 
practice of debasing the only means for securing money for na- 
tional purposes. To ascribe the origin of paper money to the 
fraud of rulers is to ignore not only the history of the early bankers’ 
receipts for deposited gold, and the use of commercial bills of ex- 
change, but also the fact that historical economic crises cannot be 
explained away only by fraud. 

The author has decided in favor of the hard money theory, 
convinced that all forms of our currency are promises to pay gold. 
He reasons that contracts are settled in money, that what we use 
as money consists in promises to pay gold, and from this deduces 
that the whole network of promises rests finally upon the willing- 
ness of the government to discharge all its obligations in gold. “If 
the government’s promise is not fulfilled down to the last grain of 
gold demanded — disaster befalls!’ Moreover, any one of us, 
claims Mr. Scherman, can initiate economic disaster by deciding 
to have a new set of gold teeth. Your dentist decides he needs 
some gold for the job, and presents his paper money for exchange 
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into gold. “If that portion of an ounce of gold were not immedi- 
ately forthcoming from the Treasury upon presentation of the 
piece of paper, this whole vast interdependent structure of promises 
would shake to its foundation.” 

The author knows this to be exaggeration, for he must be 
aware that no country today is on the gold standard, and his im- 
plication that government dishonesty causes depressions because 
of failure to pay gold ignores the fact that disaster has usually 
preceded refusals to redeem promises in gold. How can he other- 
wise explain the “bank holiday” of 1933> 

Taking this stand, Mr. Scherman is logically forced to assume 
that promises continue to function as money only because people 
expect that governments will some time resume payment. That 
this is an “economic certainty” is highly supposititious. 

His constitutional arguments are as doubtful as others of his 
proof. Insisting that governments are frauds, the author claims 
that taxation is nothing but seizure of property, for “the law of 
the jungle was the prevailing and governing law of all intercom- 
munity relations in our past. So far as whole nations are con- 
cerned, are they very far out of this stage? The fact that, up to 
a point, men acquiesce in this survival of jungle law, as it persists 
in the form of taxation, should not blind us to the probable origin 
of this supposed ‘right’ of the State to all the property of its citi- 
zens.” Apart from the fact that services are rendered by the 
government, Mr. Scherman ignores the constitutional right of 
Congress to levy and collect taxes, and to borrow money on the 
credit of the United States. Then he would seem to reverse his 
stand and call the Constitution to his aid on page 333, arguing 
that “the dollar bills which you think of as the most characteris- 
tic American money, by an intellectually honest construction of 
the supreme law of the land, are unquestionably unconstitutional!” 
And his authority is the Constitutional Convention! But here he 
conveniently interprets to his own satisfaction the power of Con- 
gress to coin money and to regulate its value, and he ignores the 
Gold Reserve Act of 1934 which is our current law about money. 

The concluding chapters concerning the ideal society offers 
nothing very hopeful, for while the author wants the elimination 
of obstructive economic features — no failure of economic prom- 
ises, no unemployment, no insecurity, and no business cycles — 
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such a utopian state is to be obtained, apparently, by economic 
literacy. To base hope upon such a foundation seems, unfor- 
tunately, very forlorn. 

The book is not, in its nature, fitted for general school use, 
but its contents are well worth consideration, not only for their 
practical contribution but also for their controversial pages. 





The Poison Called History. H. G. Wells 
In NINETEENTH CENTURY AND Arter, May, 1938. 14 pp. 
Survey Grapuic, June, 1938 


Today when the social science teacher has the difficult prob- 
lem of endeavoring to remain impartial about national and world- 
wide controversies, H. G. Wells adds to the difficulty in his attack 
upon the nature of history taught today. 

Delivered in April, 1938, to the League of Nations Inter- 
national Teachers’ Conference, the lecture is far from complimen- 
tary both to the individuals and to the organization. While quali- 
fying Henry Ford’s well-known dictum, Mr. Wells nevertheless 
goes further and insists that the “old” history is even poisonous. 
He claims that history is taught in the wrong spirit because it is 
largely responsible for modern ideas of national conquest, ascend- 
ancy, and glory, ideas that are not innate but are deliberately 
taught. While we may disagree quantitatively with his claim 
that nationality is plainly an artificiality caused by history, we 
cannot wholly deny the charge. History, he says, lays claim to 
some scientific value because it is supposedly a balanced account 
of what really happened in the past, whereas actually it has been 
taught in order to maintain a particular sort of community or 
institution. 

Mr. Wells allows nothing for attempts of the historian to be 
impartial or for the purpose of the historian in allowing the forma- 
tion of opinion from assembled data, but he does have an argu- 
ment on his side when he claims that history is erroneous when 
it attempts to deal with nations as primary things when they 
have in reality appeared and disappeared in man’s biological 
development. 

He would abolish all such history and substitute a new 
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history in which the political would be essentially a history of 
enlarging communities influenced by the development of communi- 
cation between peoples. Agreed that the history of iron and steel 
may be a very important factor in the rise of dictators, Mr. Wells 
fails to consider the problems of international relations in the 
immediate present. How we are to abolish modern conceptions 
and substitute entirely new ones, the author gives no assistance. 
Granted that history as taught may perpetuate ideas of national- 
ity, itself perhaps unfortunately an aggressive quality in some 
nations, Mr. Wells ignores completely that even the “‘old’’ history 
may well teach a more reasonable approach to international 
relations. 


In keeping with other works of the author, the address offers 
little constructive information about the attainment of his ideal 
world. Nevertheless, his very attack on the errors of the “old” 
history is worth while if it causes us to evaluate what contribution 
our teaching makes to real world progress. We may very well 
start by thinking over what we have said to our own students 
about the present crisis in Europe! 

— Leonarp F. JAMES 
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